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BRIGADIER-GENERAL HENRY BOUQUET. 

BY GEORGE HARRISON FISHER. 

Mr. C. G. F. Dumas, in presenting to the public his French 
translation of the Account of Bouquet's Expedition against 
the Ohio Indians, published at Amsterdam in 1769, says he 
had had the intention of writing Bouquet's life, and for that 
purpose had counted upon securing many of his private letters. 
Bouquet, says Dumas,^ " managed his pen as well as he wielded 
his arms, and that is saying a great deal. I did not despair, 
in making use of his own colors, of painting his portrait in a 
manner worthy of him. But the very circumstance which 
has preserved to posterity the papers of so many other great 
men, their intrinsic value, has been the misfortune of those of 
Mr. Bouquet. Everybody was anxious to read his letters ; 
whenever they arrived they were laid hands upon, and were 
widely circulated. They to whom they were addressed could 

^ The Historieal Society of Pennsylvania has in its Library, besides the 
French edition of Bouquet's Expedition, the original edition published at 
Philadelphia in 1765 by Bradford, the London reprint of 1766, and an 
edition published at Cincinnati in 1868 by R. Clarke & Co., with an intro- 
duction by Mr. Parkman. The original Philadelphia edition is very rare. 
A copy was sold last year for $52.50. 

YOL. III.— 9 ( 121 ) 
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not get them again ; in fact they have disappeared, and with 
all the stir I have made I have not been able to recover a 
single one of them. I have only been able to procure some 
dates of the principal events of his life, and I add the little I 
can remember having heard related in company by several of 
his friends." 

Dumas then gives, in three or four pages, an outline of 
Bouquet's life, fortunately giving the larger space to his 
career in Europe, for of this we know nothing from any other 
source. We should like to have fuller details of the course 
of training which enabled Bouquet to cope successfully with 
the Indians, in a field where so few European generals added 
anything to their reputation, and how it was that he, a for- 
eigner, learned to understand the politics of the American 
colonists better than most of their English kinsmen. The 
sketch by Dumas is well known through Mr. Parkman's 
translation, published in the recent Cincinnati edition of 
Bouquet's Expedition against the Ohio Indians, before re- 
ferred to. To this translation Mr. Parkman has added some 
valuable explanatory notes, but as to Bouquet's life in Europe, 
no new matter. If Dumas, living in Holland among Bou- 
quet's friends, and within four years of his death, has told us 
all he could ascertain about Bouquet's European career, it is 
not to be expected that research at the present day can lead 
to new information. For the benefit of those who have not 
access to Mr. Parkman's translation I shall briefly recapitu- 
late the main facts therein contained. In America, Bouquet's 
military services against the French, and afterwards against 
the Indians, have been so fully described in the general history 
of the colonies, that I shall not relate them in detail. More 
fortunate than Dumas, I have in my possession a few confi- 
dential letters from Bouquet, at various posts in Pennsylvania, 
to a lady in Philadelphia. I shall state a few facts and make 
a few observations to introduce and explain these letters 
which are now printed for the first time. 

Henry Bouquet was bom at Rolle, a small Swiss town on 
the northern shore of the Lake of Geneva, in 1719. At the 
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age of seventeen he entered the army of the Low Countries, 
and at nineteen was commissioned an ensign. After that, he 
served with distinction under the King of Sardinia in the 
war against France and Spain. In 1748 he re-entered the 
Dutch service, and was employed by the Prince of Orange in 
occupying the posts in the Low Countries lately evacuated 
by the French under the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, and in 
arranging the return of prisoners. He then travelled in Italy 
in company with Lord Middleton, and it is probably to this 
association that he owed his surprising knowledge of English. 
The letters that I shall transcribe would hardly be supposed 
to be the composition of a foreigner, who probably never left 
the continent of Europe till he was approaching middle age. 
On his return from Italy Bouquet lived several years at the 
Hague, industriously studying his profession and cultivating 
the friendship of the learned men of that place. 

The war between England and France, in America, opened 
disastrously for the English in 1755. It was necessary for 
the English government to send out reinforcements, and Par- 
liament passed the Act of 29 Geo. II., c. v. Under this act 
a corps was organized styled the "Royal American Eegi- 
ment," for service in the colonies. This body was to consist 
of four battalions of 1000 men each. Fifty of the officers 
might be foreign Protestants, while the enlisted men were to 
be raised principally from among the German settlers in 
America. It was probably hoped that by this means some 
military enthusiasm might be excited among an apathetic 
population. Sir Joseph Yorke, the English Ambassador at 
.the Hague, persuaded Bouquet and his friend and compatriot 
Frederick Haldimand to join this corps with the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel. Bouquet sailed for America in the sum- 
mer of 1756, and here, where the most brilliant portion of his 
life was beginning, the sketch by Dumas practically closes. 

While the native English officers, engaged in America, often 
owed their advancement to exterior influence. Bouquet seems 
to have gained his promotions by merit and hard service 
under various commanders. Dumas tells us nothing of his 
family. His name is not distinguished, and in his will he 
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disposed of a large lauded estate without naming a single 
relative. 

Bouquet, with several other officers of the Eoyal Ameri- 
cans, arrived in New York in June. The Earl of Loudoun, 
who had been appointed colonel of the corps, and commander- 
in-chief of the army in America, preceded him by some 
weeks. Lord Loudoun seems to have been as incapable of 
understanding the temper of the Colonies as was Braddock, 
and without Braddock's personal courage. Franklin says a 
friend of his remarked that Loudoun was like St. George on 
the sign boards, being always on horseback and never riding 
on. On J^ov. 24, 1756, Loudoun informed Governor Denny, 
of Pennsylvania, that quarters in Philadelphia must be pro- 
vided for a battalion of the Royal Americans, and two inde- 
pendent companies, and the Governor transmitted the message 
to the Assembly, requesting them to act. The Assembly 
passed a bill providing for billets for the troops on the public 
houses of Philadelphia, which bill the Governor signed. 

The troops now arrived in Philadelphia under the command 
of Bouquet, who complained bitterly to the Governor that 
the quarters assigned to him were inadequate to his needs,^ 
that his men were suffering severely from the cold, that the 
smallpox was increasing among them, and that he was "cruelly 
and barbarously treated." Bouquet went on to write that, 
as a foreigner, he was loath to take violent measures, but that 
if something were not instantly done, he hoped the Governor 
would issue to the sheriff a warrant to assign him quarters 
in private houses. The Governor, in accordance with Bou- 
quet's request, gave him a warrant directed to the sheriff, 
with a blank for the number of soldiers to be provided for 
in private houses. Bouquet afterwards stated that he did 
not wish this warrant to be used, but that he hoped that the 
Assembly would be stimulated to do something for him by 
the knowledge that such an instrument had issued. He lent 
the warrant to the sheriff, who promised to return it imme- 
diately, but who nevertheless took it directly to the Assembly, 

* Col. Records, vol. vii. p. 358. 
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who were highly enraged. The Governor they said, a few 
days after assenting to a bill under which ample accommoda- 
tions for the troops were assured, had grossly exceeded his 
authority.^ They sent an angry message to Denny, who 
replied as angrily, and an agreement seemed impossible, when 
the Assembly undertook to house that portion of the troops 
that could not be lodged in the taverns, and Denny happily 
forbore to apply for aid to Loudoun, who would have had no 
compunction in marching his whole army to Philadelphia. 

I do not attempt to pass upon the merits of this controversy. 
Quarrels between the Assembly and the Executive were occur- 
ring almost from Penn's first arrival until the Revolution. 
I have thought it worth while to describe this quarrel, because 
Pennsylvania's reception of Bouquet may have had something 
to do in creating his unfavorable impressions of the Province 
which we discover in his letters. He seems to have acted 
fairly in the matter. Though he was, of course, anxious that 
his soldiers should be properly cared for, he recognized the 
delicacy of his position as a foreign officer under an unpopu- 
lar law ; and there is no reason to doubt that he intended to 
use the warrant, as he declared, only in terrorem.. 

During the remainder of the winter 1756-7, Bouquet had 
no further difficulties with the civil authorities. Few Eng- 
lish commanders lived so long in America so free from the 
censure of the people. Tradition tells us that he became a 
great favorite in society, and we know that he was a friend 
of Chief Justice Allen, of Benjamin Chew the Attorney- 
General, of Dr. Wm. Smith Provost of the University, and 
afterwards his historian, and of Bartram the botanist. He 
became intimate with the Shippen family, and through it, no 
doubt, with his future correspondent. In May, 1757, he was 
ordered to South Carolina with a detachment of the Eoyal 
Americans. The change of stations could not have been 
agreeable, for in September he wrote that his men were fast 

* The number of officers and men to be provided for was about 550. A 
committee of the Assembly reported that there were in Philadelphia, ex- 
cluding the suburbs, 117 licensed public houses. 
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dying of the fever.^ The experience he gained from the 
Philadelphia quarrel about quarters seems now to have been 
useful to him, for in a similar quarrel between Governor Lyt- 
tleton, of South Carolina, and the Assembly, Mr. Bancroft 
tells us that Bouquet successfully acted the part of a con- 
ciliator.^ 

In 1756 and 1757 the arms of England made no progress 
in America. The French were undisturbed not only in Can- 
ada, but in northern New York, and at all the western forts. 
But in July, 1757, the great Pitt again came into power, and 
in little more than a year all was changed. Pitt understood 
the causes of American discontent. Among the grievances 
of which the Colonies most complained was their constant 
uncertainty how much, and for what particular military 
objects, they would be called upon to contribute. It was now 
announced that while l^ew England, New York, and New 
Jersey would be expected to assist in the northern campaigns, 
Pennsylvania and the South would be looked to for help in 
the conquest of the West. It was promised that England 
should provide arms, ammunition, and tents, while nothing 
would be required of the Colonies but the levying, and cloth- 
ing, and pay of their troops, and even for these expenses, 
Parliament was to be urged to reimburse the Colonies. Ee- 
lying on these promises, Pennsylvania went into the campaign 
of 1758 with greatly increased ardor, and raised 2700 men for 
the expedition against Fort Duquesne. 

This expedition was put under the command of Brigadier- 
General John Forbes, a Scotch officer of merit. Bouquet, 
recalled from Charleston with the Royal Americans, was 
second in command. The army was to consist of about 7000 
men, including 2600 Virginians, under Colonel George Wash- 
ington. Bouquet with a portion of the forces, in advance of 
the main body, reached Fort Bedford, about 100 miles to the 
east of Duquesne, early in July. On July 3, Washington 
was at Fort Cumberland, about 30 miles south of Bedford. 

1 Pennsylvania Archives, iii. 266. 

2 History of the U". S. iv. 270. 
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On July 25, he wrote to Bouquet strenuously advising that 
tbe expedition should at once proceed to Duquesne by Brad- 
dock's old road from Cumberland.^ 

Bouquet was strongly in favor of cutting a new road to 
extend from Bedford, through Pennsylvania, nearly in a 
straight line, crossing the Loyal Hanna Creek at about fifty 
miles from Bedford. Washington urged the following of the 
old road on the ground that it would not be possible to make 
a new one that season ; but Bouquet carried his point with 
Forbes, and sent forward Colonel James Burd to cut a way 
through the forest to the Loyal Hanna, and erect a stockade 
there. His instructions to Burd, in which he enjoins the 
utmost silence and caution, forbidding him to beat a drum, 
or fire an unnecessary shot, show that the lesson of Braddock's 
defeat was not forgotten.^ On September 1, Washington 
writes: " All is dwindled into ease, sloth, and fatal inactivity." 
" Soothing but a miracle can bring this campaign to a happy 
issue. "^ 

But Bouquet was not idle. "Every afternoon," writes 
Joseph Shippen at Bedford to his father, " he exercises his 
men in the woods and bushes in a particular manner of his 
own invention, which will be of great service in an engage- 
ment with the Indians."* 

Forbes was long delayed by illness and by other causes, and 
Bouquet left Bedford before he arrived. We do not know 
with certainty what were Bouquet's reasons for his tenacity 
of purpose about the roads. Washington himself states that 
the distance from Bedford to Duquesne by way of Cumber- 
land was 145 miles, while the new road would be but 100 
miles long. It has been suggested that Bouquet dreaded the 
moral effect which might be produced upon his men by the 
associations of Braddock's route, that he wished to open and 
maintain the most direct communication with Philadelphia, 

^ Sparks's Washington, ii. 307, etc. 

2 Bouquet to Burd. Shippen MSS. (Historical Society of Pennsylvania), 
vol. iii. p. 189. 
' Sparks's Washington, ii. 311. 
* Shippen MSS. iii. 187 (Aug. 15, 1758). 
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his chief base of supplies, and that he feared that the Penn- 
sylvania farmers would be unwilling to leave their own pro- 
vince.^ We know that he had the greatest difficulty in pro- 
curing the wagons necessary for the march.^ The farmers 
with whom he had to deal were, for the most part, Germans, 
who took little interest in a war between the English and 
the French, but were anxious to have all the security from 
Indian incursions that the establishment of new military 
posts could afford. Bouquet afterwards attributed the suc- 
cess of the expedition, in great part, to the adoption of his 
route.^ 

A reconnoitering party, which set out from the fort at the 
Loyal Hanna, and reached a point within a mile or two of 
Duquesne, was surprised and driven back with great loss, but 
afterwards an attack by the French and Indians on the fort 
at the Loyal H^nna was easily repulsed. Forbes, who was 
so ill that he had to be carried on a litter swung between two 
horses, had reached Bedford on September 15, where he was 
joined by Washington. He did not reach Loyal Hanna un- 
til about November 1, and the expedition would, perhaps, 
as Washington feared, have gone no further, but for informa- 
tion gained from some prisoners that the French were in very 
small force at Duquesne.* A great portion of the Indians 
had gone away for their winter's hunting.^ They were, no 
doubt, in part influenced by the promises made to them at 
the treaty of Easton, alluded to in Bouquet's first letter, partly 
by the cutting off of supplies which was the result of Brad- 
street's recent capture of Fort Frontenac, and partly by the 
repulse at Loyal Hanna. Washington was sent forward to 
open the fifty miles of road that remained, and the army 
reached the smoking ruins of Fort Duquesne on ITovember 
25. The French had set it on fire and deserted it, and the 
last of their troops were seen hurrying down the Ohio in 

» Craig's Olden Time, i. 264. 

2 Shippen MSS. Hi. 175. Et passim. 

3 Bouquet to Chief Justice Allen, Nov. 25, 1758. 

* Sparks's Washington, ii. 316. 

* Eupp's Western Pennsylvania, 139. 
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boats as the advance of the English rushed to the works 
swearing vengeance.^ The confluence of the Monongahela 
and the Allegheny was immediately selected as the site of a 
city to be called PiTTSBURan, but Fort Pitt was not built on 
the ruins of the old fort by General Stanwix until the fol- 
lowing year. 

The capture of Fort Duquesne proved as great a blessing to 
the people of Pennsylvania as Bouquet and others had foretold. 
Forbes returned almost immediately to Philadelphia, where 
he died a few weeks later, and was buried with great honors 
in Christ Church. Bouquet, being left in command, held a 
conference with the Delaware Indians, in which he assured 
them that the only object of the English in maintaining 
armed forces in the Indian hunting country was the protection 
of their traders from the French, who alone, he said, had any 
hostile intentions against the Indians. It is hardly likely 
the Delawares believed all this, but they were thoroughly 
frightened, and they promised to throw the French over, 
and to live peaceably with their new invaders. These pro- 
mises were, in the main, kept for several years. During the 
remainder of the French war, the frontier settlements were 
generally free from Indian molestation, and it is stated in 
Smollett's History of England, that four thousand settlers, 
who had left their homes in terror during the last few years, 
now returned.^ 

!N"or did the French ever after seriously trouble the people 
of Pennsylvania. They did not evacuate their forts at Presqu' 
Isle and Yenango until the following year, but these forts 
were out of the line of emigration. While the crowning 
victories of the English in Canada were yet to be won, the 

» Craig»§ Olden Time, i. 182. 

* Whether Bouquet was right or wrong in his judgment as to the best 
military road to Duquesne, the selection of a road entirely through Penn. 
sylvania must have proved of great advantage to that province, and no 
doubt influenced many of the settlers who returned. Mr. Hildreth says the 
choice was made in the interest of Pennsylvania land speculators, but for 
this he cites no authority, and the probable motives of Bouquet, suggested 
above, are sufficient to justify his decision at the time. 
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conquest of the Ohio valley was now assured, and under the 
liberal policy of Pitt no further aid was to be asked from 
Pennsylvania. 

Bouquet remained in the province generally at the outlying 
posts. This garrison duty was naturally irksome to a man of 
his active temperament, and we shall see by his letters that 
he found himself very much alone among his fellow officers, 
who as a rule were far inferior to himself in general cultiva- 
tion. Mr. Dumas tells us "he made no claim to the good 
opinion of others, neither did he solicit it. All were com- 
pelled to esteem him, and hence there were many of his pro- 
fession who thought they could dispense with loving him." 
But that he was a man capable of the warmest feelings no 
reader of his letters can deny. 

I do not possess the answers of Bouquet's correspondent 
Anne Willing. She was the daughter of Charles Willing, 
a well-known merchant of Philadelphia, by his wife Anne 
Shippen. She was twenty-five years old when the corre- 
spondence began, and her portrait represents a graceful, hand- 
some, and intelligent-looking young woman. In the society 
in which she lived she was considered highly accomplished, 
and she had had the unusual advantage of a visit to her 
father's relations in England. According to a tradition in 
her family, she was very much in love with Bouquet, was 
engaged to him, and would have married him had he been 
willing to leave the army, but she declined to follow the drum. 
Bouquet's letters are consistent with this hypothesis, but 
they do not exclude every other. It would appear that at 
least what is called an understanding existed between the 
parties to the correspondence. If they seriously thought of 
marriage, they were not so young and foolish as to be unable 
to consider all the circumstances which would or would not 
make their happiness probable, and they were not crushed hj 
their ultimate determination. A year after Bouquet's last 
letter here printed. Miss Willing married Tench Francis, and 
made him an admirable and most loving wife. Bouquet re- 
mained in the army, where his greatest services to Pennsyl- 
vania were still to be performed. His friend seems to have 
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continued to write to him, after her marriage. Her sister 
writes to her, "remember me to Bouquet when you next 
write; he is a good creature." Four years later Bouquet, by 
his will, left his farm in Huntingdon County, to which one 
of his letters alludes, to Thomas Willing, the brother of 
Anne, and thus showed that he had no ill feeling against the 
family. 

Bouquet's criticisms upon the state of society in Pennsyl- 
vania require little comment. They are valuable as coming 
from a cool-headed foreign observer. Common courtesy would 
have restrained him from intentionally over-drawing the un- 
flattering picture, intended for the eyes of a lady living among 
the surroundings he described. We owe much to the Quakers 
for their efforts in the establishment of civil and religious 
liberty, for their steady industry which enriched the province ; 
for their benevolence in founding charitable institutions. But 
their influence was unquestionably unfavorable to learning. 
They held that their teachers of religion required no training, 
and they discouraged all litigation, as worldly. In the other 
colonies, the Church and the Bar offered attractions to liber- 
ally educated men, which did not exist here. The reputation 
of Philadelphia lawyers was acquired much later. As the 
Quakers held even defensive wars sinful, it was impossible for 
them to remain in public affairs when the danger of foreign 
invasion was imminent. Thus it happened that not only in 
the learned professions, but in politics, the Quakers lost influ- 
ence, and men of broader views but of less property and re- 
spectability gave their tone to society. Bouquet saw Penn- 
sylvania in perhaps its worst days, while this social transition 
was in progress. 

I have said that Bouquet's greatest acts remained to be 
performed, but I set out merely to edit his letters, though I 
have been tempted to mention some of the less known events 
of his life, not alluded to in his correspondence. The History 
of Bouquet's Expedition against the Ohio Indians, by Dr. 
William Smith, describes two of the most important cam- 
paigns that had ever been fought on this continent, and Mr. 
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Parkman, in writing his History of the Conspiracy of Pontiac, 
has elaborated Dr. Smith's narrative, and so enriched it by 
his researches that I could only abridge and spoil it. I need 
only say that after the peace with France in 1763, all the 
western Indians united in an attempt to expel the English 
from their country, and they nearly succeeded, for they cap- 
tured all the frontier forts except at Niagara, Pittsburgh, and 
Detroit. Fort Pitt was fiercely assailed and for weeks block- 
aded, but it was most gallantly defended by Ecuyer, a country- 
man of Bouquet's. The Indians overran Pennsylvania, burn- 
ing villages, and murdering settlers, and scalping parties came 
within a few miles of Lancaster. Upon Bouquet, then in 
command at Philadelphia, all hopes were centred, and his 
commander-in-chief, Sir Jeifrey Amherst, directed him to re- 
lieve Fort Pitt. ISo provincial troops could be raised with 
sufficient speed, and Bouquet set out in July, with 500 regu- 
lars, on what Mr. Parkman justly calls an almost desperate 
undertaking. Bouquet's little army toiled though the forest 
to Bushy Eun, within twenty miles of Fort Pitt, when they 
were attacked by an equal number of savages. While Bou- 
quet had experience in Indian warfare his men had none, and 
the victory remained in doubt for a whole day, but on the 
second day Bouquet, by feigning a retreat, succeeded in what 
few commanders have ever succeeded, in drawing the savages 
from their cover into a mass, when he charged and routed 
them. Fort Pitt was saved, and the settlers of Pennsylvania 
escaped perhaps years of suffering. In the following year 
Bouquet made his victory complete. He led a small force, 
now increased by provincial levies from Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, and Virginia, through the wilderness of Ohio to the 
forks of the river Muskingum, about 150 miles west of Pitts- 
burgh. The Delawares, Shawanoes, and Mingoes were so 
over-awed by the recollection of his victory, and by his dis- 
play of power in penetrating to the heart of a country which 
they had thought inaccessible to white men, that they begged 
for peace, and agreed to restore all their white prisoners, 
whether English or French ; giving hostages for those that 
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they could not immediately deliver up.^ On these terms 
Bouquet granted the Indians an armistice and permission to 
send delegates to the King's Indian Agent, Sir Wm. Johnson, 
who after exacting some further conditions agreed to a peace, 
and Pontiac's war soon came to an end. 

In summing up Eouquet's character, Dumas says: "Re- 
spected by the soldiers, in credit with all those who had a 
share in the internal government of the Provinces, universally 
esteemed and loved, he had but to ask and he obtained all 
that it was possible to grant, because it was believed that he 
asked nothing but what was necessary and proper, and that 
all would be faithfully employed for the services of the King 
and the Provinces. This good understanding between the 
civil and military authorities contributed to his success quite 
as much as his ability."^ ^e have seen that Bouquet was 
much annoyed, on his arrival in Philadelphia, by the back- 
wardness of the Assembly in providing quarters for his 
troops. "We have seen that he had great difficulty in obtain- 
ing transportation for Forbes's expedition, and that he fought 
the campaign of 1763 without any troops at all from the 
Province most deeply concerned. "We shall see that his 
opinion of the state of society in Pennsylvania was, at least 
a little while before the dates last mentioned, highly unfavor- 
able. But that he deserves the credit Dumas gives him for 
maintaining amicable relations with the local government is 
proved not only by the general absence of complaint which 
was lavished upon most of the British officers of his time, 
but by the address of the Assembly delivered to him on his 
return to Philadelphia in January, 1765. In this address 
Bouquet is specially praised for his " constant attention to 
the civil rights of his majesty's subjects," as deserving the 

» On Nov. 15, 1764, Bouquet wrote to Gov. Penn from the forks of the 
Muskingum : " We have already upwards of 200 captives delivered, and many 
of them have remained so many years among the Indians that they part 
from them with the greatest reluctance. We are obliged to keep guards to 
prevent their escape, and unless they are treated with indulgence and tender- 
ness by their relatives, they will certainly return to their savage masters." 

* The translation is here Mr. Parkman's. 
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gratitude of the Province, no less than his victories. In the 
course of his answer to this address Bouquet observes : " Your 
kind testimony of my constant attention to the civil rights 
of his majesty's subjects in this Province, does me singular 
honor, and calls for the return of my warmest acknowledg- 
ments." I have given, perhaps, too much space to the con- 
sideration of Bouquet's relations with the government of the 
Province, but it is striking that so much praise for his respect 
for civil rights should have been given to a soldier of fortune. 

The Assembly recommended Bouquet to the king for pro- 
motion, but there was great doubt whether, as an alien, he 
was capable by law of holding higher rank. It was probably 
for this reason that on March 3, 1765, he was naturalized by 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania in accordance with a 
late Act of Parliament.^ Still he hardly hoped for pro 
motion, as appears from the following letter to Benjamin 
Chew, the Attorney-General of Pennsylvania, which must 
have been written some time in March. 

" Private. My good friend must be the first to know the 
unexpected favor said to have been conferred upon me by 
his majesty, in appointing me Brigadier-General, as I have it 
not from authority, but by private letters of my friends, dated 
Feb. 13. I would not choose any one but you should be 
acquainted with it." 

The good news was confirmed, to everybody's satisfaction. 

Bouquet expected to be called to England, but be was or- 
dered to Pensacola, to take command of the king's forces in 
the Southern Department of America. He arrived at this 
most unhealthy post on August 23, 1765, the deadliest season 
ot the year. He took the fever, and on September 2 he was 
dead.2 

* In vol. ii. of the 2d series of Pennsylvania Archives we find among the 
names of those naturalized Henry Bougriet, Colonel of the Royal American 
Regiment. I have not seen the original document, but the variation in the 
name, if not a misprint, must be due to a clerical error. 

2 Pennsylvania Journal, Oct. 24, 1765, where the following obituary 
notice appears : " This gentleman had served his majesty all the last war 
with great distinction. He was promoted from merit not only unenvied, 
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LETTERS OE COL. HENRY BOUQUET TO MISS ANNE WILLING. 

Fort Duquesne, Nov. 25, 1758. 

Dear Nancy: I have the satisfaction to give you the agree- 
able news of the conquest of this terrible Fort. The French 
seized with a panic at our approach have destroyed them- 
selves — that nest of Pirates which has so long harboured the 
murderers and destructors of our poor People, 

They have burned and destroyed to the ground their forti- 
fications, houses, and magazines, and left us no other cover 
than the heavens — a very cold one for an army without Tents 
or Equipages. We bear all this hardship with alacrity by 
the consideration of the immense advantage of this important 
acquisition. 

The glory of our success must after God be allowed to our 
General, who from the beginning took those wise measures 
which deprived the French of their chief strength, and by 
the treaty of Easton kept such a number of Indians idle 
during the whole campaign, and procured a peace with those 
inveterate enemies, more necessary and beneficial to the safety 
and welfare of the Provinces than the driving the French 
from the Ohio. His prudence in all his measures, in the 
numberless difficulties he had to surmount, deserves the high- 
est praises. I hope that glorious advantage will be improved, 
and this conquest properly supported by speedy and vigorous 
measures of the Provinces concerned. I wish sincerely that 
for their interest and happiness they may agree on that point, 
but I will not speak politics to a young lady. 

I hope to have soon the pleasure to see you, and give you 
a more particular account of what may deserve your curiosity: 

but with the approbation of all who knew him. His superior judgment and 
knowledge of military matters, his experienced abilities, known humanity, 
and remarkable politeness, and constant attention to the civil rights of his 
majesty^s subjects, rendered him an honor to his country, and a loss to man- 
kind." I am indebted for this reference, and for much other help in the pre- 
paration of this article, to Mr. F. D. Stone, Librarian of the Hist. Soc. of 
Pa., to whom, and to Mr. Townsend Ward, who has also kindly assisted 
me, I make the warmest acknowledgments. 
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chiefly about the beauty of this situation, which appears to 
me beyond my description. 

Farewell, my dear Nancy. My compliments to the family, 
and believe me most sincerely, 

Your most devoted hble. Sert., 

H. BOUQUET. 

Bedford, 17th Sept. 1759. 

Our post has been so irregular that I received only a few 
days ago your kind favour of the 24th August. I was in no 
hurry to answer it, supposing that at this time you are at the 
Capes. I shall say nothing of the occasion of that journey. 
I know how sensible a sorrow your parting with so dear a 
Sister must have been to you. Poor Dolly! she is gone^ — 
My most sincere wishes for her safety and happiness will 
constantly attend her. You made me very easy in obtaining 
the positive assurance that she should come back, for I con- 
fess that any separation in your family would be a flaw in my 
happiness. 

You give a description of your retreat that awakes the 
strong inclination I had for a country life. But few people 
are so well qualified as my dear E'ancy to enjoy all the sweets 
of it ; an easy and cheerful mind, open to the agreeable im- 
pressions of ]!^atural Beauties, a lively and pliable imagina- 
tion, which you can manage at pleasure, and a heart full of 
the most tender affection for your friends. !N"o wonder that 
with so many amiable qualifications you can make a Paradise 
of a Solitude. 

How different is my situation, continually among a crowd, 
but without friends, I can say that I also live in a solitude, 
and of the worst kind. You are very right to hate war — it is 
an odious thing, tho' if considered in a proper light we could 
discover many advantages arising from that very calamity. 
Is it not a fact that a long and uninterrupted peace corrupts 

^ Miss Willing's sister Dolly had several years before married Captain, 
afterwards Sir Walter Sterling, B. N. She had now gone to join her hus- 
band in England, and her mother and sister had accompanied her as far as 
the Capes of Delaware. 
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the manners, and breeds all sorts of vices? Like a stagnated 
air we require then the agitation of winds, and even storms 
to prevent a general infection, and to destroy a multitude of 
insects equally troublesome and dangerous to society. The 
necessity of action gives a new spring to our souls, real merits 
and virtues are no longer trampled upon by the arrogant pride 
of wealth and Place. The prejudice in favour of Birth, For- 
tune, Rank, vanishes. "We cease to value people who have 
nothing more considerable than such frivolous and exteriour 
advantages, we discover their emptiness, and esteem them in 
proportion. 

I would go further if I were not afraid to shock the tender- 
ness of your concern for mankind in general. You would 
perhaps judge it cruel and inhuman to reckon among the 
advantages to be derived from War, the destruction of beings 
who, by their vices or circumstances, would be a nuisance to 
Society ; I suppose that it was upon that principle that the 
most shocking scenes of barbarity, including the scalping of 
your inhabitants, were not much lamented by some of your 
own people who are charged to have said, that it was no great 
matter if a parcel of such wretches were swept away. It is 
true enough that numbers of the inhabitants of the frontiers 
are a worthless breed, and that the public did not suffer a 
great loss in getting rid of that vermin, which in time would 
have perverted the few good ones among them. To judge by 
what remains, they were no better than the savages, and their 
children brought up in the Woods like Brutes, without any 
notion of Religion, Government, Justice, or Honesty would 
not have improved the Breed. 

Forgive this nonsence occasioned by your pity for the poor 
Inhabitants of Quebec. I would reconcile you a little to my 
profession which has really no more cruelty in it than what 
we see daily w^ithout concern in the World — Lawsuits, Quar- 
rels, Contentions, &c., what are they but wars between indi- 
viduals? It is true they don't kill one another for fear of 
being hanged, but they go as far as they can safely venture, 
in hurting their enemies to the utmost of their power in their 
Fortune and reputation. 
Vol. III.— 10 
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The adventure of poor Jack F. will hinder a war of that 
kind. I have heard something of it and was glad to know 
some more particulars from you. Not that I have any con- 
cern for either of the parties, I was only pleased to notice on 
that occasion your generous sentiments of humanity. I have 
felt too much the power of Love to be insensible to the Pains 
of a disappointed swain. I pity him, though I cannot help 
being surprised that having had for a whole year free and 
undisturbed access to the young thief, he could not make, an 
agreeable impression upon her novice heart. Both sexes have 
an equal tendency to Love, and opportunity fixes that natural 
disposition to one object. A sincere passion supported by 
some little arts will always succeed when your pride is not 
in the way, and since he has miscarried with most of those 
advantages, it must certainly be his fault. What must he do 
now? Sure no girl will listen to him, and he must either shift 
his stage or hang himself, for there is no living in my opinion 
without Love, and Love without return is of all the miseries 
of life the most intolerable. Let him then go over the seas, 
I have done with him. 

I am much obliged by your ofier o. Tea, &c. I shall make 
free to apply to you when I want anything. Our affairs are 
at last in a tolerable way, and I expect to go to Pittsburgh at 
the end of this month. I recommend my little Hut to your 
protection. It will be infinitely more agreeable to me if I 
know that you have been in it. There is no appearance that 
I shall enjoy the pleasure of your neighbourhood this year. 

Farewell, my dear N'ancy. My respects to Maman and the 
family. We have no news, and shall have none on this side. 
Therefore, if you favour me so much as to continue this cor- 
respondence it will be pure generosity without the least grain 
of Curiosity, 

Lancaster, 28th Feb. 1760. 

Your extremely kind favour without date came last night 
to my hands, I should say to my heart, for I assure you it 
gave me the greatest pleasure. 

I had imagined that you had either forgotten me or that I 
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had disobliged you, though I could not guess how that could 
be, either in deeds or thoughts. That fancy made me uneasy 
until I was so agreeably deceived by your letter. I have 
sincerely felt with you that natural joy of a well-meaning 
heart in the prosperity of our cause. But as to any private 
news of consequence to me only I had no reason to be pleased. 
It is now probable I shall quit the service as soon as I can 
decently. I will not trouble you with my reasons for it, 
tho' if you have any curiosity to know them you will be 
satisfied when we meet, as I have .no secrets from you. But 
no more of this. 

You have written to me with more openness than usual, 
and I thank you for that favour. 

You found at last a certain w^ay of pleasing me in speaking 
of yourself, a subject of all the most interesting to me; but 
you wrong me in supposing that I only pay you a compliment 
when I say I do prefer your conversation to any other 
pleasure. That is literally true, and I beg you will for once 
believe me, and if that persuasion can make you scribble^ Pray 
do scribble away, sure to oblige me infinitely. It is very true 
that I told you that the letters you used to write to me were 
stiff and 'precise^ it was indeed so. ISTow you have mended 
your style, and I indeed acknowledge it with gratitude. 
Should I grant indeed that you had no design in it, I must 
take it to be so still, which I am unwilling to allow, choosing 
rather to be agreeably deceived than to suppose that you do 
not intend to oblige me. 

Poor Dolly! how kind it was to think of me in the hurry 
of her first letter, I hardly can believe it, and I must read 
again that Paragraph to be persuaded. I hope she will find 
London as disagreeable as I do, and for the same reason — 
parting us from our best friends — The news of her safe arrival 
was not the least agreeable this Packet brought. 

"Why did you not go to the Assembly? upon such a brilliant 
night. I am afraid you were not well, tell me I am mistaken. 
To see two such Brides at once in Philadelphia is a novelty 
worth looking for. And you say you did not envy them. 
Pray, is it their new state in general, or any particular cir- 
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cumstance you don't like? for my part, I cannot help wishing 
to be as happy as people are generally in that station when 
matrimony, as in the present case, is the effect of your choice, 
and attended with the Public's approbation. 

Can you not imagine that there is a real happiness, in being 
united for life, to the person we esteem and love best, and as 
a true, honest girl, answer fairly the other question. Don't 
you know any such thing in the world as the man who could 
make you think so? But this is diving too deeply into the 
recesses of your heart. Therefore, I stop and beg you will 
only believe that nobody deserves more your confidence by 
his sentiments, than your most devoted and faithful friend. 

H. B. 

Pittsburgh, 4th July, 1760. 

My Dearest Nancy: I acknowledge with the greatest 
pleasure and truth that you are in every respect the honour 
of your sex, and tho: you tax me with having a cold heart, 
I can assure you it is full of gratitude and love for you. I 
deserve reproaches less gentle than yours, but I hope you will 
forgive me, when I tell my reasons for not writing to you. 
I was vexed at several things that made me so cross and peev- 
ish that I found myself completely unqualified to address you 
in any shape. I have not the useful art to dissemble, I must 
appear what in reality I am, and in that disposition of mind 
I was certain that my letters would only be disagreeable, or 
at best insipid to you. This is true, and I think you ought 
rather to thank than to blame me. But if I did not write I 
am conscious not to have spent one day without thinking of 
you, and to those thoughts I owe the only happy moments I 
have enjoyed. If the tide of my affection is near spent it 
must be the tide of my inconstancy, for I am entirely devoted 
to you. 

As to the new farm, I think I owe the possession of it to 
the obliging care of your brother. I was fond of that ac- 
quisition as long as I considered it in point of interest. But 
in reflecting that every day I might spend there would keep 
me absent from you, I felt my fancy much cooled. 
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It is a mere wilderness, capable indeed of improvement, and 
if a distance of 140 miles from Philadelphia were an incon- 
venience to be removed I would be entirely satisfied with the 
place. 

I am anxious to hear of Mrs. Sterling, and beg to be re- 
membered to her every time you write. 

I was told that she was to come back with her husband. 
I wish it may be so, she will certainly be happier at home 
than in England. 

Tho'I may receive news from Philadelphia, you know very 
well that from you they would be more interesting — but pro- 
vided you tell me what passes in your heart I acquit you of 
all the rest. In four days I am to march to Presqu' Isle with 
some troops. Tou may safely write to me. Your letters shall 
be carefully forwarded ; if I could not so regularly write to 
you, I hope you will not judge of my affection for you by the 
number of my letters, nor defer writing until you can do it 
in answer. I request this favour most earnestly. 

Farewell, my dearest, I love you most sincerely. The same 
sentiments from you would secure my happiness. 

H. B. 

Fort Pitt, 15th Jan*y, 1761. 
The judicious reflections contained in your letter of the 14th 
Dec'r do an equal honour to your understanding and the 
goodness of your heart You are of opinion that (the first 
place excepted) there is nothing in our profession worth the 
thoughts of a man of sense. You may suppose that being so 
nearly concerned in that subject, I must often have weighed 
every argument Pro and Con. But yet I cannot determine 
which way the scale may turn at last. Born and educated in 
Europe, where I was used to a variety of agreeable and im- 
proving conversations, I must confess that I don't find it 
easy to satisfy my taste in that way. In this Country, the 
Gentlemen are so much taken up with the narrow sphere of 
their Politicks or their private affairs that a Loiterer has no 
chance with them. The ladies who are settled in the world 
are commonly involved and buried in the details of their 
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families, and when they have given you the anecdotes of their 
days work, and the pretty sayings of their children, with a 
dish of tea, you may go about your business, unless you choose 
to have the tale over again. The young ones having little or 
nothing in their heads, have only their pretty faces to shew, 
and leave you to wish for the more agreeable endowments 
of a well-bred Woman, who can charm your mind as well as 
your eyes, and soften by the irrepressible enchantment of her 
conversation the Toils and Anxieties attending our Stations 
in Life. This being the case in general (no matter whether 
real or imaginary), I say that if I should get rid of the con- 
tinual occupation of a military life, I should of course feel a 
weariness of which I see nothing that would relieve me. We 
must have some object in view, what could be mine? I have 
no turn or capacity for Agriculture, or any kind of business. 
How could I spend my time in a manner satisfactory to 
myself or useful to others ? From being something I should 
fall to nothing, and become a sort of incumbrance in the 
Society, 

How could I brook the supercilious look and the surly 
pride of the Humble Quaker? or the insulting rudeness of an 
Assembly-man, who, picked up from a dunghill, thinks him- 
self raised to a Being of a Superior nature? How submit to 
the insolent Rusticity of the free Pennsylvania Boor, who 
knows no distinction among mankind, and from a vile Slavery 
in his native country takes his newly acquired Liberty for a 
right to run into all the Excesses of Licentiousness and Arro- 
gance. 

In civilized countries reciprocal regards are paid by one 
individual to another, which are the chief ingredients of 
happiness. They arise generally from Power, Eichesses, or 
personal Merit, Here the two first are only known and re- 
spected, the third despised as a thing of no use. Making the 
application to myself, who am far from being rich, if I resign 
the power I possess by virtue of my rank in the Army I must 
be alert to get out of anybodys way for fear of being trampled 
upon and crushed as a crawling insect. Now what do you 
think preferable, to be under the command of one or two 
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gentlemen, or exposed to be insulted with impunity by the 
majority of a People of such a strange mixture. 

I know this is exaggerated, and that plausible answers can 
be given to each Argument. It is the very thing I want. I 
would choose to be convinced that a full Liberty with some 
inconveniences is preferable to an honourable Slavery attended 
with real advantages. 

Now, my dear Nancy, try your persuasive eloquence. If I 
am to be persuaded it must be by you for whom I have that 
powerful prepossession which enforces the weight of reason, 
solves difficulties, and finds a ready access to the heart. 

This is too long a dissertation, which must tire you, but I 
am half joking, half in earnest, and I really do not know what 
will be the best for me to do, to quit the service or continue 
in it. 

I expect in a few days some of the Eoyal Welsh, and hope 

when all is set to rights that I shall have a 

chance to go down. 

Farewell, my dearest, 

I am Sincerely yours, 

H. B. 



